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The following paper, contributed by Dr. Aquilla Smith, was 

then submitted to the Meeting. 



ON THE COPPER COIN COMMONLY CALLED ST. PATRICK'S. 

BY AQUILLA SMITH, ESQ., M.D., M.R.I. A. 

Dr. Eobert Cane, in his communication " On the Ormonde Coin 
and Confederate Money," published in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Kilkenny Archseological Society, p. 442, has 
collected much valuable historical evidence respecting the Confede- 
rate Assembly of Kilkenny, and deduced from it inferences with 
regard to these coins, which he has endeavoured to support by very 
ingenious reasoning. 

Before I attempt to controvert any of the arguments advanced 
by Dr. Cane, in reference to the coin commonly called St. Patrick's, 1 
I shall trace the history of these pieces as far as I have been able to 
collect it from the several writers who have noticed them. 

The first published account of the St. Patrick coin is given by 
Evelyn in his " Discourse of Medals, Antient and Modern :" folio, 
1697. At page 133, pi. lxiv., the coin is accurately engraved, and 
briefly described as follows : — " Where a crown'd king is (as we 
picture David) playing on the Harp, over which the crown of 
England, floreat. rex. Reverse, A mitred Bishop (or St. Patrick) 
holding a double cross, and standing between a Church and a Ser- 
pent, which he seems to drive away, qviescat. plebs. is, I think, 
Irish coin." The coin here described may be supposed to be of silver, 
as it is placed among the silver medals of the reign of Charles the 
Second. 

The next in date is Thoresby, in 17 15, who mentions among the 
coins of the reign of Charles the Second, " An 7mA (silver) Medal, 
with a crowned king playing upon a Harp, as K. David is repre- 
sented, over which the Crown of England, floreat . rex . Bev., St. 
Patrick, or a mitred Bishop with a double Cross, qviescat . plebs ." 
Here he refers to Evelyn, and adds, " These were also originally of 
Copper, and were currant, I presume, for Halfpence and Farthings, 
for they are of different Dimensions ; both Sizes agree in the Figure 
of the King with a radiated Crown and Harp, and the Crown of 
England in a different Metal (viz. Brass upon the Copper) and 
floreat . rex ; but the Reverses are different, the larger have St. 

1 This designation was applied by passeth now for a farthing, — and the 

Swift in the "Drapier's Letters, 'No.iii., great St.Patrick's halfpenny." — Swift's 

dated August 25, 1724, where he men- works, vol. iv. p. 127. Faulkner, Dub- 

tions " the small St. Patrick's coin which lin. Edit. 8vo, 1772. 
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Patrick in his Episcopal Habit, with the Crosier and Staff, preach- 
ing to the People, ecce . grex . Behind him is a Shield with mi. and 
ii. The lesser have a Church behind the same Tutelar Saint, who is 
casting out of that Island all venemous Beasts with the staff, of. 
iesus. of* which the Native Irish tell many wonderful Things, qvi- 
escat . plebs." 1 

Bishop Nicolson copies Thoresby's description, and only adds 
that these pieces "are still common in Copper and Brass;" and 
" are current for halfpence and farthings" He describes them along 
with the coins of the reign of Charles the First. 3 

Leake, in his " Historical Account of English Money," first pub- 
lished in 1726, notices these " copper pieces, which have passed for 
halfpence and farthings in Ireland ; but for what purpose they were 
coined, and by whom, is uncertain." He describes the type of the 
obverse, and says : " Of these are two sorts, of different dimensions, 
the larger weighing from five pennyweights ten grains, to five 
pennyweights fifteen grains ; and the -smallest from four penny- 
weights, to three pennyweights eighteen grains, and have different 
reverses ; the biggest has the figure of St. Patrick, with a crosier in 
his right [left] hand, and a small cross [trefoil or shamrock] in his 
left [right], which he holds out to the people about him, and by him 
a shield, with figures therein like Fers de Moline [Mill-ring or Ink- 
moline], four and two, Queves d 'Ermine [Ermine tails], perhaps 
intended for the arms of the Titular Popish Metropolitan, ecce . 
grex . The smaller pieces have St. Patrick, with a double cross in 
his left hand, a church behind him, holding out his right hand, and 
driving away from the church a parcel of venemous creatures, no 
doubt, meaning thereby the different sects of Protestants, qviescat . 
plebs . Of the latter are silver pieces, about the same weight as the 
copper ones, and these silver ones, no doubt, were Medals, as Mr. 
Evelyn esteemed them ; but whether by him rightly placed to 
Charles the Second, is a question. Bishop Nicholson places them to 
Charles the First, and in his reign it is most probable they were 
struck by the Papists, when they rebelled in Ireland, and massacred 
the Protestants, pretending to act under the King's authority, for 
they are manifestly of a Popish stamp. Amongst other acts of their 
general assembly at Kilkenny, in 1642, they ordered there should 
be a seal for the Kingdom (Kymer, torn. xx. p. 537) ; that the ene- 
mies should not be called by the name of English, or Protestants, 
but the Puritanical or Malignant Party; that they should consider 
of a model of civil government ; that Money should be levied ; that 
Coin and Plate should be raised, and that there should be forthwith 
coined the sum of four thousand Pounds to pass current in the King- 
dom, according to the proclamation, or act, published by direction 

' Ducatus Leodiensis : folio. 1715, 5 Irish Historical Library : 8vo, 1724, 

p. 378, n.481. p. 170. 
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of the assembly. These were, perhaps, the before-mentioned copper 
pieces, and they took the fashion of inserting a bit of brass in the 
Copper from the King's latter farthings, the better to prevent coun- 
terfeiting : but for what value they were originally intended, or made 
current, is uncertain. Afterwards they passed for the value the 
common people put upon them ; and being something heavier than 
King Charles the Second's best Irish Halfpence, went currently for 
such." 1 

Harris, in his edition of Sir James Ware's works, published in 
1745, in his account of the Irish coins of the reign of Charles the 
Second, says, " In this Reign were two or three Kinds of Copper 
Half-pence coined," and after describing the type, informs us that 
" These afterwards passed for Farthings, and a larger Sort were 
coined for Half-pence, with this Difference ; on the Reverse, St. 
Patrick standing before a Crowd of People, with the Arms of the 
City of Dublin at his Back, being three Castles, and this Legend, 
eccb grex . John Putland, Esq., has among his curious Collec- 
tions the two before-mentioned Pieces struck in Silver, no way differ- 
ing but in the Metal, and that they are milled, which Copper Money 
never is ; and this proves, that they were struck in Silver for 
Medals, as Mr. Evelin thinks, and not as Proof Pieces." 3 

Simon, in his " Essay towards an Historical Account of Irish 
Coins," first published in 1749, 4to, notices the Rebel Crown, and 
in the Appendix, No. xlviii., quotes Rymer's Fcedera to the effect, — 
" That the right honourable the earl of Castlehaven, and such others 
as his lordship shall call to his assistance, shall present unto the 
supreme council of this kingdom an institution and order of knight- 
hood, concerning the honour of St. Patrick, and the glory of this 
kingdom, which the supreme council may confirm and ratify so far as 
they see cause ;" and at page 48 says, " It seems therefore more 
probable that this coin was struck by the rebels, by virtue of this 
act of their assembly ; as were, probably, the copper pieces, called 
St. Patrick's Halfpence and Farthings, which I likewise ascribe to 
them, and suppose to have been struck about this time : for they too 
well allude to some passages in this act, to doubt of their having 
been coined upon this occasion, in honour of St. Patrick and of 
their new order of Knighthood." Having described the type of each 
coin, he observes that "both have a graining round," and that 
" There are still preserved, by the curious, some few silver pieces, 
with the same impressions and inscriptions of these copper pieces : 
it is thought that they were struck as medals, but for my part I 
think they were struck upon the same occasion, and intended by the 
Kilkenny-assembly to pass for shillings." 

Having quoted the opinions and statements of the best authori- 

i Second edition, 8vo, 1745, p. 338. * Vol. ii. p. 219. 

K 
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ties respecting the meaning of the devices on the St. Patrick's coin, 
and the period at which they were struck, I shall proceed to examine 
the evidence on which Dr. Cane relies for the opinions he has ad- 
vanced, and the inferences which he has drawn from his authorities, 
and arrange them in the order most convenient for discussion, so as 
to avoid needless repetition. 

First. — " Once we admit that the Confederates had a coinage, 
there is no coin more likely, or so likely, to be theirs than the one 
under consideration ;" and " that these coins are those of the Con- 
federate assembly of Kilkenny ;" where they were, " no doubt, first 
issued." 

The extract from Kymer's Foedera, quoted by Leake and Simon 
(Appendix xlviii.), corresponds with the document of the date 
November 15, 1642, published in Dr. Cane's paper. This very im- 
portant proclamation proves " that the Confederates had a coinage" 
of copper farthings and half-pence, and from the particular descrip- 
tion of the type enables us to identify without any doubt the coins 
issued by order of the Assembly ; but I cannot discover that it 
gives any support to the opinion that the St. Patrick's coin was " first 
issued" by " the Confederate assembly of Kilkenny," or that it was 
in any respect connected with that body. 

Second. — " That it was minted upon the Continent, for the use 
of the Confederate assembly," and " Avas transmitted to Kilkenny 
to be there distributed." 

That the St. Patrick's coin, or "Rinunccini Confederate money," 
as Dr. Cane proposes to designate it, " was minted upon the Conti- 
nent," and " transmitted to Kilkenny," is mere conjecture, unsup- 
ported by any fact or authority. Dr. Cane supposes it "may have 
formed some portion of the monies brought to the council, from the 
Continent, at different times during the sitting of the council of the 
Confederate body ;" but the authorities he has quoted mention par- 
ticularly the large amount of dollars and crowns, which were distri- 
buted in Ireland by the foreign agents ; nor is it probable that any 
foreign power would send subsidiary coin in a metal, which from its 
bulk would be very inconvenient to transmit. 

Dr. Cane also remarks that — " The execution is more elaborate 
than any Irish coin of that period, while in its letters and outlinings 
it bears a marked resemblance to the Continental coin of that time, 
especially to pontifical coinage, and is in some parts of its design 
exceedingly in keeping with the opinions and sentiments of the 
Nuncio, Rinunccini." 

This conjecture might have some weight, if the exact " period" 
was known at which the coin in question was minted, or if any par- 
ticular Continental or Pontifical coin was mentioned with which a 
comparison might be instituted. 

That the art of cutting dies, however, was not altogether extinct 
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in Ireland, during the latter half of the seventeenth century, may 
be inferred from a Dublin token issued previous to 1680, which 
bears the same type as the reverse of the small St. Patrick, and 
which is engraved in Snelling's second additional plate to Simon, 
fig. 7. The Cork tokens issued by "William Ballard," in 1677, 
and "Edmund Yeomans," in 1678, as well as the Eniskean penny 
of 1678, are remarkable for their emblematic designs, and are not 
much less elaborate in execution than the St. Patrick's coins. 

Third. — " That they were coin answering to shillings, pence, 
and half-pence ;" and " that the silver coin is not a model piece, but 
from a separate die." 

Dr. Cane has adopted the opinion of Simon, who believed that the 
silver pieces were " intended by the Kilkenny-assembly to pass for 
shillings ;" and adds : " as regards the objection that they, the silver 
specimens, cannot be shillings because they ' differ in form, aspect, 
and weight,' I beg it to be remembered that I have put it markedly 
forward that they are foreign coins, and not coined in these kingdoms, 
but brought over by Binunccini for the use of the Confederate 
army. But what I call the shilling is smaller and thicker than the 
shillings of the day, it is unworn, and weighs about 115 grains." 

Harris, after describing the copper Patricks, informs us that, 
" John Putland, Esq., has among his curious Collections the two 
before-mentioned Pieces struck in Silver, no way differing but in the 
Metal, and that they are milled, which Copper Money never is." 

This passage having escaped Simon's notice, and also Dr. Cane's, 
he supposes that there was only one kind of silver coin, and asserts 
that it is "from a different die." 

I happen to be the possessor of one of the silver pieces alluded 
to by Harris. It is the identical coin which belonged to Mr. Put- 
land, and from a careful comparison of it with one of the larger 
copper Patricks, it is evident that it was struck from the same die 
as the copper coin. The existence of this piece, which as far as I 
know is unique, is of considerable importance respecting the question 
before us, for if the smaller pieces were issued as shillings, we must 
conclude that the larger pieces were intended to pass at some higher 
denomination. 

This piece is somewhat worn, and weighs 176^ grains. Of three 
of the smaller pieces of silver in my cabinet, one, which is in the 
highest state of preservation, weighs 1 23 grains ; the other two are 
somewhat worn, and weigh, respectively, 108 and 107 grains. Now 
taking the weight of one of the smaller pieces which is worn, to that 
of the larger piece which is in similar condition, it is as 1 to 1*64, 
consequently, it cannot be believed that they were intended to pass 
for shillings and six-pences. 

I have already controverted the opinion that these coins were 
"brought over by Rinunccini for the use of the Confederate army," 
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and the conclusion I draw from the evidence now adduced is, that 
they are " model," or proof pieces from the dies of the copper coins, 
which is supported by the existence of a proof in lead in my cabinet, 
from the dies of the smaller copper coin. I may also add, that 
proofs in silver of the Irish half-pence of Charles the Second, date 
1680 and 1681, and of William the Third, 1696, as well as of the 
different kinds of James the Second's gun-money, are not un- 
common. 

Dr. Cane asserts his belief in the opinion of the late Dean Daw- 
son, which Mr. Lindsay "is inclined to agree with," that the copper 
Patricks were coined for pence and half-pence. Thoresby, in 1715, 
the first who notices these coins, says, they "were currant, I presume, 
for half-pence and farthings, for they are of different dimensions." 
Nicolson, Harris, and Simon, were of the same opinion; and Leake, 
the first who mentions the weight of these coins, informs us that the 
larger weighed from 130 to 135 grains, and the smaller from 90 to 
96 grains; "but for what value they were originally intended, or 
made current, is uncertain. Afterwards they passed for the value 
the common people put upon them ; and being something heavier 
than King Charles the Second's best Irish half-pence, went currently 
for such." 

Of nine good specimens of Charles the Second's Irish half-pence 
in my cabinet, the weight varies from 105 to 119 grains, except one 
which weighs 129 grains. 

Three of my specimens of the larger Patrick, with the star near 
the crown, weigh, respectively, 142, 144, and 148 grains, and one 
without the star weighs 145 grains. The weight of ten of the varie- 
ties of the smaller coin ranges from 77 to 102 grains, while one of 
them, which is in a high state of preservation, weighs only 92 grains. 

We now know that when the Confederate copper money was 
coined, it was ordered to be made into farthings and half-pence, and 
" that everie pound of Copper be made to the value of 2*. 8 rf .," that 
is, sixty-four half-pence to the pound Troy of 5760 grains, which 
fixes the weight of the half-penny at ninety grains. 

It is evident, therefore, that the weight of the coins which were 
undoubtedly issued under the authority of the Confederate Assembly 
bears no fixed relation to the weight of the Patricks, but the question 
as to whether the latter were pence and half-pence, or half-pence and 
farthings, is not of much consequence, and can only be decided by 
some better authority than has yet been discovered. The concurrent 
testimony, however, of all the writers quoted in the preliminary part 
of this paper, and the fact that the Confederates coined half-pence 
and farthings, militate against the opinion which Dr. Cane has 
adopted without supporting it by any additional evidence. 

Fourth. — " That it is a coin of the reign of Charles II., is not 
only broad of the fact, but it is absurdly so." — " And as to the 
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opinion that it is a coin of the class of Dublin tokens, the same 
objections hold equally good, while there are superadded to them, 
the fact that no civic, corporate, or town token in Ireland is to be 
found so elaborately executed, containing such enigmatical allusions, 
or honoured by having issued in three separate editions, and from 
three separate and distinct dies." 

I have already shown that Evelyn, in 1697, classed the silver 
proof of the small Patrick among the medals of the reign of Charles 
the Second; Thoresby and Harris were of the same opinion; but 
Nicolson, Leake, and Simon, assign the coin to the reign of Charles 
the First, without giving any sufficient reason. I am disposed to 
attach more weight to the opinion of Evelyn, who was the first to 
notice the coin, nor do I consider that I am acting "absurdly" in 
attempting to show that there is some probability in the opinion that 
the St. Patricks were issued in the reign of Charles the Second. 

The copper money now known to have been coined by order of 
the Confederate Assembly is of the same type as the farthings issued 
in 1625, immediately after the accession of Charles the First. The 
legend on the Confederate half-pence is carolvs . (or caeo) d . g . 
mag . bri . fran . et . HiBBR . rex . and the initials c. r. are placed 
at the sides of the harp on the reverse. 

The Restoration of Charles the Second took place the 29th May, 
1660, about which time it appears that comparatively few trades- 
men's tokens were issued in Ireland. The only one I know of with 
the date 1660 is, hen . coker . or . drohedaes . Ireland . 1660 . 
Reverse, for . necessary . change . a. penny . tok', which is pub- 
lished in Snelling's second additional plate to Simon, fig. 6. This 
coin is of brass, and has a cruciform piece of copper inserted in its 
centre, a peculiarity not noticed by Snelling. There is only one with 
the date 1661,thomas. cooke.of.michels.town. 1661 .but not 
one with the date 1662 has yet been discovered. 

Tokens of the years 1659 and 1663 are numerous, and although 
there are many others without date, it is reasonable to suppose that 
there was a temporary suspension of the issue of private tokens, 
particularly in Dublin, for three years ; the facts now stated, and the 
existence of the arms of the city of Dublin on the larger St. Pa- 
trick tend to support the opinion, that the St. Patricks were issued 
in Dublin at some time between the Restoration and the year 1680, 
when regal copper half-pence were coined for Ireland. 

There is another interval from 1673 to 1679, during which there 
is not any Dublin token with a date, except one which is published 
by Simon (pi. 8, fig. 175). Obverse, the . dvblin . halfpennie . 
in the centre a shield bearing the city arms, over which is the date 
1679. Reverse, long . live . the . king . in the centre a harp 
surmounted by a regal crown. A specimen of this half-penny, though 
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somewhat worn, weighs 117 grains, which is 19 grains more than the 
heaviest of the larger Patricks. 

The Irish tokens of the seventeenth century may not be so 
" elaborately executed," or contain " such enigmatical allusions," as 
the St. Patricks, yet some of them present evidence that art was not 
at that period so low in Ireland as Dr. Cane supposes. The Dublin 
penny published by Snelling (second additional plate to Simon, fig. 7) 
and the Cork penny (ibid. fig. 8) are instances which I select, be- 
cause they are engraved, and others might be mentioned which are 
superior in execution and design. 

Fifth " That the idea expressed in the order for a knighthood 

in ' honour of St. Patrick and the glory of this kingdom,' would be 
the idea carried out upon such a coin." 

These words were written by Dr. Cane when he had satisfied 
himself that the St. Patrick coins were " those of the Confederate 
assembly," and before he was acquainted with the type of " the coin- 
age which really was minted in Ireland." 

The Earl of Castlehaven and others were ordered to " present 
unto the supreme council of this kingdom an institution and order 
of knighthood, concerning the honour of St. Patrick and the glory 
of this kingdom, which the supreme council may confirm and ratify 
so far as they see cause." (Simon, Appendix, No. xlviii). These 
directions, however, are only conditional, and there is no evidence 
that the order of knighthood was instituted at that period. 

The figure of St. Patrick was probably introduced on these coins 
to gratify the popular feeling respecting the apostle of Ireland, and 
the type, particularly of the reverse of the smaller coin, appears to 
have been copied from Gaultier's engraving, dated 1619, which is 
published on the leaf opposite to the first page in Messingham's 
' Florilegium' (folio, 1624). St. Patrick, with a glory round his head, 
is represented in episcopal costume, standing on dragons and snakes, 
which are endeavouring to escape ; in his left hand the staff of Jesus, 
terminated by a double cross ; his right hand raised in the attitude 
of benediction, and at each side a crowd of persons kneeling. In 
the background is a cruciform church with a lofty spire ; in the 
clouds there is a winged angel holding a scroll, inscribed with the 
words, " Hcbc est vox Hibernigenarum ;" and on another scroll, over 
the crowd on his left, are the words, " Veni adjuva nos." 

I may also mention, that in 1463 a copper farthing was ordered 
to be made by royal authority : "To have on one side the figure of a 
bishop's head, and round it the word patricivs, and on the other 
side, a cross with the word Salvator." 1 

The obverse of the smaller piece presents a crowned king " as 

i Simon, p. 24, edit. 1749; and Smith pi. i. fig. 10, in vol. xix. of the Trans- 
on the Irish Coins of Edward the Fourth, actions of the Boyal Irish Academy. 
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we picture David" (Evelyn), or "as K.David is represented" 
(Thoresby), in the attitude of prayer, playing on the harp, " over 
which the crown of England" (Evelyn and Thoresby) and David 
looking up to it, as if returning thanks for the Restoration of King 
Charles the Second, — an idea which accords with the legend, flo- 
reat . rex . (may the King prosper). 1 

Evelyn's description of the reverse is, " A mitred bishop (or St. 
Patrick) holding a double cross (which Thoresby calls the staff of 
iesvs) and standing between a church and a serpent, which he 
seems to drive away, qviescat. plebs." The allusion here to the 
well-known legend of St. Patrick having expelled serpents and other 
reptiles from Ireland is not to be mistaken, and the words qviescat . 
plebs . (may the people be quiet) seem to refer to the troubles 
which followed the rebellion of 1641. 

The obverse of the larger coin is similar to that of the smaller one, 
with the exception of the star near the crown, which is wanting on 
one variety, and may have been introduced on a new die with some 
symbolic meaning. Reverse, St. Patrick in episcopal costume, 
standing, a crosier, instead of the Staff of Jesus, in his left hand, and 
in his right hand a shamrock, the emblem of the Trinity, which he 
holds out to the people, as if preaching to them, and saying, ecce . 
grex . (behold the flock). The arms on the shield, three castles 
with flames issuing from the towers, are unquestionably those of the 
city of Dublin, which Harris was the first to recognise. 

I cannot see anything " enigmatical," or that it needs " much of 
imagination to translate it." Dr. Cane observes : " It is not David 
who touches the Irish harp, as some have it, but a king, and by the 
peculiarity of the crown an Irish king ; an Irish harp, and Irish king, 
upon an Irish coin, while the English crown, fixed loosely and unset- 
tled over the harp, is of a different metal, and as it were not belong- 
ing to the piece." 

Now, David was a king, and "the peculiarity of the crown" is 
nothing more than the conventional form still invariably adopted by 
Irish artists. The harp has been the arms of Ireland since the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and the piece "of a different metal," with the 

1 The feeling in Ireland in favour of gallway . 1664 . ; in the centre vjve . 

the Restoration, if not expressed on the le . roy — ant . camden . navan . ; in 

Patricks, as I have conjectured, was thecentretwohandsissuingfromacloud, 

commemorated on the following tokens: and holding a heart. Reverse, fear. 

WILLIAM . BALLARD . HIS . PENNY . IN. GOD . HONER . THE . KING . (1 Pet. ii. 

corke . 1667. Reverse, the King's bust 17) ; in the centre I D and a cross sur- 
surrounded by three regal crowns, mounted by a crown. And the . dvb- 
within the branches of an oak tree, lin . halfpennie . the date 1679, over 
under which are two soldiers, one on a shield bearing the city arms ; re- 
horseback, as if searching for the King. verse, long . live . the . king . A 
— iohn . grome . marchant . ; in the harp surmounted by a crown. (Simon, 
centre P over a heart. Reverse, OF. pi. viii. fig. 175). 
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crown fixed loosely over it, was inserted in imitation of the plan 
adopted with the farthings of Charles the First, in 1635, for the 
purpose of rendering forgery more difficult. 

Having made so many objections to the opinions and arguments 
contained in Dr. Cane's paper, I can only say that I was induced to 
write the foregoing observations by his courting inquiry, and ex- 
pressing the gratification he would feel if he became instrumental in 
leading the attention of any numismatic inquirer to controvert the 
opinions he endeavoured to maintain ; and with feelings similar to 
those expressed by Dr. Cane, I now leave the subject open for 
further investigation. 
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